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knowledge and reliable information a great mass of most interesting 
information. 

The book is one which should be included in every collection relat- 
ing to Virginia history, and to the thousands in Virginia and other 
States who are connected with Orange by ties of ancestry it will be 
indespensable. 

Williamsburg, The Old Colonial Capital. By Lyon Gardiner 
Tyler, LL. D., President of the College of William and Mary, 
Williamsburg, Virginia. Author of "Letters and Times of the 
Tylers," "Parties and Patronage in the United States," "England 
in America," "Jamestown, the Cradle of the Republic," etc. 
Richmomnd, Virginia, Whittet and Shepperson, Publishers and 
Printers [1907], pp. 284, with index and 86 illustrations. 

No place in Virginia has the charm of Williamsburg. To those 
who know her history, and most especially, who, as citizen or student, 
have known her and her people, there is no place in America which 
resembles her. Williamsburg and William and Mary to the old Vir- 
ginian, have ever constituted the true heart of Virginia, and to those 
who yet revere the things of old Virginia, they still hold the first 
place. 

Whether one has his home there or only spends some happy years 
as a student, there is a fascination about this "haunt of ancient peace" 
(as it ever seems it should be), which wraps about his heart-strings 
with a stronger and closer growth as he grows older. 

It is a town which has attained age and historic interest and beauty, 
without offensive dilapidation, and which has now attained prosperity 
with its consequent conveniences, without the still more offensive 
crudeness. 

It is strange that such a town should not before have had a his- 
tory; but it is most fortunate that no attempt was made to prepare 
one until President Tyler, with the fullness of his knowledge and with 
his loving pride in the place with which he has so many ties, should 
be ready for the work. 

The author attempts no word pictures. He does not essay the im- 
possible task of conveying impressions which only personal acquaint- 
ance with the quaint houses, the ancient gardens full of all the old 
sweet flowers, the broad stretches of Court House and Palace Green 
golden with buttercups, the venerable church-yard, and, above all, 
the gentle and gracious hospitality of the people, can give. 

But President Tyler does give the history of the town, the church, 
the college, and other public buildings, and of the homes, with a full- 
ness and minuteness of information which could not be surpassed. 
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It seems that there could be nothing in regard to any matter of in- 
terest connected with Williamsburg which he has not told in detail 
and very agreeably. A list of references to all of his authorities 
would probably make a book almost as large as the one he has pre- 
sented. 

Williamsburg has a far wider interest than merely as a capitol of a 
colony in the 18th century. Here was, to a great extent, the real 
Cradle of the Republic, and it is only after reading this work that 
one realizes how true it is that in the old town occurred the events 
that were principally influential in the establishment of the United 
States. 

The first section of the book relates to the history of the Middle 
Plantation (the forerunner of Williamsburg) where a palisade once 
ran across the peninsula from the James to the York, the history of 
the city down to 1763, a remarkable and illuminating chapter on the 
"Cradle of the Revolution" (1763-83). and a narrative of events to 
the present day. This is followed by a succinct history of Bruton 
Church, and this, in turn, as one would expect frm the author, by 
the best history of William and Mary College ever written. Subse- 
quent chapters treat of "The Capitol," "The Governor's House or Pal- 
ace," "The Powder Magazine," "The Theatre" (showing there was 
one in Williamsburg as early as 1716) ; "The Raleigh Tavern," "The 
Printing Office," "The Williamsburg Jail," "James City County and 
Court House," "County and City Court House," "Hospital for the In- 
sane," (the first public institution of the kind in America and one 
whose records have fortunately been preserved), "Masonic Lodge," 
"Noted Residences," "Capitol Landing Place of Queen Mary's Port." 
"Vicinity of Williamsburg" (giving notices of a number of old houses 
and estates, most of which have not been described before), "Anec- 
dotes" and an appendix and good index. Each of these chapters 
abounds with new and interesting information derived from authori- 
tative sources. 

The numerous illustrations, portraits, views, fac-similes, &c, are 
of the same rariety and value with the text. No one can be really 
well acquainted with Virginia history without reading this book. 

A few slips may be noted. James Innes (p. 65) was not attor- 
ney general of Kentucky; but of Virginia. His brother, Harry Innes, 
held the same office for Kentucky District. It is hardly correct to 
say (p. 85) that Cornwallis was attacked on his way to Jamestown. 
He was passing his baggage over the river there when Lafayette at- 
tacked the portion of the English forces which were guarding the 
approach to the island. 



